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DISTRICT BUSINESS HIGHLIGHTS 


Economic indicators held near record levels and in some cases set new records. Personal 
income in the first half of 1956 was at an all-time peak, and consumer spending advanced 
further in early summer. Farmers’ cash receipts were substantially above last year and 
their present crops are growing well. Number of workers on the job held steady despite 
the steel strike. Although some areas of industrial production and residential building 
weakened, loan demand continued strong. 


si income in the first half of 1956 rose substantially from the same period 
in 1955. 


Department store sales, after adjustment for seasonal variation and trading day 
differences, established a new high in July. 


Furniture store sales, seasonally adjusted, in June increased from May. 


New car registrations in May were higher than in April, but were still consid- 
erably below a year ago. 


Consumer instalment credit outstanding at commercial banks continued to move 
upward. 


Department and furniture store inventories in June were up slightly from the 
previous month, but were below records set earlier in the year. 


Farmers’ cash receipts through May this year were substantially above those in 

the same period last year. 

Farm prices of hogs have risen but remain below those of a year ago; prices of 

cotton, citrus, vegetables, eggs, and milk are higher than last year. 

Production of livestock products is exceeding that of a year ago, with hogs and 

broilers showing the largest gains. 

Farm land values increased since last fall and are now significantly above the 

values at this time last year. 

Nonfarm employment, after seasonal adjustment, in May remained at the record 

established earlier. 

Steel operations in Birmingham, which had already been depressed because of a 

local labor dispute, came to a virtual halt on July 1, when the nationwide steel 

strike started. 

Crude petroleum production in Mississippi and coastal Louisiana, after seasonal 

adjustment, dropped slightly in June. 

Contracts awarded for residential construction, in dollar value, fell sharply in 

June. 

New and expanded manufacturing plant announcements in the second quar- 

ter of 1956 approximated the peak set in the preceding quarter. 

Member bank borrowings from the Federal Reserve Bank in July dropped con- 

siderably. With excess reserves showing little or no change, free reserves rose. 

Loans at member banks, seasonally adjusted, increased further in June and, 

according to partial data, continued to rise in July. | 

Average interest rates on short-term business loans at banks in Atlanta and New 

Orleans increased somewhat between March and June, continuing the upward trend 

that began ia mid-1955. 

Business loans at selected banks in leading cities rose somewhat in June as all 

types except trade loans increased; in July, business loans held steady but loans to 

sales finance companies continued to rise. 

Deposits at member banks, seasonally adjusted, increased somewhat in June and 
probably rose further during July. 
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Non-Military Uses of Atomic Energy 


Scientists have long dreamed of releasing atomic energy. 
This dream finally became a reality at the University of 
Chicago in the fall of 1942—-when the first atomic pile 
was built. 

Until recently, however, work in this field was heavily 
cloaked with secrecy because it was directed almost com- 
pletely toward defense efforts. Then in 1954, the new 
Atomic Energy Act lifted some of the secrecy and gave 
private industry the long-awaited green light to promote 
the peaceful uses of atomic energy. Although that was 
only a short while ago, it seems timely to explore the prog- 
ress that has been made in the atomic field and to study 
the prospects. 

The reason for the tremendous interest in atomic energy 
is that it is so highly concentrated and represents a vir- 
tually inexhaustible source of power. One pound of ura- 
nium-235, the basic atomic fuel, is equivalent in energy 
to 2,600,000 pounds of coal. This energy is harnessed in 
nuclear reactors, or atomic furnaces, in which the atoms 
are split. Heat produced in these reactors can be used to 
make steam to drive a generator and thus produce electric 
power. It can also be used for propelling a ship and for 
various heating purposes. 

Nuclear reactors, however, also produce radiation. Ele- 
ments such as iron and carbon that are non-radioactive 
in their natural state become radioactive when subjected 
to this radiation. The resulting atomic by-products are 
known as radioisotopes. These radioisotopes have been 


Location of Major Atomic Energy Facilities 
and Number of Isotope Users 
District States, August 1946-November 1955 
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Note—Numbers shown in parenthesis. Includes plants in operation and under construction. 
may be other facilities in the area for which data are not available. 


used to advantage by medicine, industry, and agriculture, 
but their greatest potentials have not yet been realized. 


Status of Industry in Southeast 


Radioisotopes have been the most widely used atomic 
product. From August 1946 until November 1955, there 
were 199 companies and institutions in District states 
using radioisotopes, which was 7 percent of the nation’s 
total number. Through the Oak Ridge National Labora- 
tory at Oak Ridge, Tennessee, this District is the nation’s 
principal supplier of the 100 or more varieties of radio- 
isotopes produced. Today this program is a million-dollar- 
a-year business operated on a non-profit basis. 

Industry has found it relatively inexpensive to obtain 
radioisotopes and little capital investment is needed to 
make use of them. They are already saving United States 
industry about 100 million dollars a year, which explains 
why they have found their fastest growing use in industry. 
During the first eleven months of 1955, some 17 industrial 
firms in District states began using them, bringing the 
total number of industrial users in these states to 57. 

By means of radioisotopes the thickness and density 
of such products as paper, rubber, and plastics can now 
be measured more quickly, more accurately, and less ex- 
pensively than heretofore. Some paper mills, for example, 
by placing a radioactive source on the underside of a 
moving sheet of paper and a Geiger counter on the other 
can record the radiation penetrating the paper. Any varia- 
tions in the amount of radiation in the paper indicate 
deviations in the thickness of the paper. 

Other manufacturers obtain radioisotopes to test certain 
materials. Automobile manufacturers have found them 
helpful in detecting flaws in castings and in measuring 
engine wear. Other applications include locating under- 
ground formations of oil, signaling the arrival of various 
liquids that flow through pipelines, studying piston wear, 
and aiding in petroleum cracking. 

Radioisotopes have also proved invaluable to medicine 
and agriculture. Eighty-seven medical institutions and 
physicians in District states between August 1946 and 
November 1955 were using them in research, diagnosis, 
and therapy—the most publicized medical use being in the 
treatment of cancer. District farmers have gained from 
radioisotope applications, as exemplified in the results of 
a recent study on this use in cattle nutrition by the College 
of Agriculture at the University of Tennessee. 

Scientists have proved conclusively that electricity can 
be generated from atomic energy, although that develop- 
ment is still in an early stage. There are as yet no com- 
mercial nuclear plants operating in this country. 

Although the pilot nuclear plants being planned or 
under construction at the end of 1955 will be located 
outside this District, some progress toward developing 
nuclear fueled power in this area has been made. The 
Florida Power and Light Company, the Tampa Electric 
Company, and the Florida Power Company recently an- 
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nounced that they would explore the economic feasibility 
of a nuclear plant of perhaps 200,000 kilowatt capacity, 
which may be in service in Florida in 1962 or 1963. The 
Alabama, Georgia, Mississippi, and Gulf Power Com- 
panies and the Southern Company have gained technical 
know-how from their participation in a power project 
planned for Michigan. The Tennessee Valley Authority 
and Seminole Electric Cooperatives Association for some 
time have been studying the development of nuclear power. 

In the field of atomic propulsion, development in this 
country has been largely limited to the atomic submarine. 
Lockheed Aircraft Corporation, hewever, has plans for 
a large nuclear test site in Dawson County, Georgia, 
where it hopes to develop an atomic powered plane. 

In building reactors, on the other hand, the District 
has already played a prominent part. The Oak Ridge 
National Laboratory (a U. S. Atomic Energy Commission 
installation) has built many different reactors currently 
being used and is designing and planning others. 

The atomic industry has also attracted to this region 
fabricators of components and specialized materials for 
reactors as well as plants that make nuclear instruments. 
The total number of District firms actively engaged in the 
entire atomic energy field, however, is far smaller than 
that in the more heavily industrialized areas. This is sug- 
gested by the number of permits issued by the Atomic 
Energy Commission to persons desiring classified informa- 
tion. Only 34 of the 804 permits granted from April 20, 
1955, to April 30, 1956, went to persons in District states. 


Future Prospects 


Rapid growth is foreseen for this District’s atomic energy 
industry. Radioisotopes will certainly be used more and 
more. A particularly promising field is in the preserving 
of food. Since food processing is a major District industry, 
the potential impact of this discovery is great. 

As the region is becoming increasingly industrialized, 
the producticn of power from atomic energy, however, 
may have the greatest future impact. This is especially so 
because low-cost hydroelectric power and gas are becom- 
ing increasingly scarce; yet District power needs, according 
to the Federal Power Commission, will be about 250 per- 
cent greater in 1980 than they were in 1954. . 

Because the cost of nuclear power at first is expected 
to be considerably greater than that of conventional fuel, 
the first nuclear plants are likely to be built in high-cost 
power areas like southeastern Georgia or inland portions 
of Florida. Not until pilot plants have begun to operate 
and different types of reactors now being built have been 
tested, will we have any idea when nuclear power plants 
can compete with the conventional fueled plant. One esti- 
mate, made by the McKinney panel to the Joint Congres- 
sional Committee on Atomic Energy, is that they will 
become competitive around 1965. Furthermore, this panel 
estimates that by 1975 atomic power may range from 5 
to 15 percent of total electric capacity. 

Although future progress seems assured, growth may be 
held back until several problems are solved. One of those 


is likely to be a shortage of personnel. If the minimum 
demands of industry in this area are to be met by 1965, 
Southern schools, according to many observers, must 
graduate annually three times as many scientists and engi- 
neers as at present. The number of nuclear specialists also 
must be greatly expanded—a program in which the Oak 
Ridge Institute of Nuclear Studies, sponsored by 34 South- 
ern universities, will undoubtedly play an important part. 

Great quantities of raw materials, moreover, will be 
needed. An increasing share of these is likely to come 
from this District, which already is a major processor of 
uranium at the Union Carbide Nuclear Company’s Oak 
Ridge Plant. Although the West is still the nation’s 
principal source of uranium ore, small amounts are being 
produced in Florida as a by-product of phosphate-rock 
mining. Another element that may be used to generate 
atomic energy, thorium, has been found in monazite sands 
of Florida. Soon to be produced in that state is zirconium, 
a material used in reactor construction. 

Cost of research, however, is not believed to be a limit- 
ing factor to future growth. This District’s two Atomic 
Energy Commission installations (Oak Ridge Institute of 
Nuclear Studies and Oak Ridge National Laboratory), 
together with 17 installations outside this area, can be 
expected to contribute heavily to atomic research, as can 
private industry. Much basic research is also likely to come 
from educational and research institutions. In November 
1955, the AEC was financing 54 such institutions in Dis- 
trict states, which was 8 percent of the nation’s total. 

Being a new field, atomic energy will require large sums 
of capital. District bankers, who have already taken an 
active interest in this field, can be expected to help satisfy 
the financial need and thereby contribute to this area’s 


future atomic progress. 
HARRY BRANDT 


Bank Announcements 


On July 1, the Bank of Smyrna, Smyrna, Georgia, a 
nonmember bank, began to remit at par for checks 
drawn on it when received from the Federal Reserve 
Bank. Officers are D. C. Landers, President; B. F. 
Reed, Jr., Vice President; H. L. Holliday, Cashier; and 
W. C. Burger, Assistant Cashier. It has capital of 
$200,000 and surplus and undivided profits of $72,832. 

The Choctaw Bank of Butler, Butler, Alabama, a 
nonmember bank, began to remit at par on July 2. 
Albert H. Evans, Jr., is President; O. D. Mason, Jr., 


Assistant Cashiers. Capital amounts to $100,000 and 
surplus and undivided profits to $251,781. 

On July 28, the newly organized First National Bank 
of Eustis, Eustis, Florida, opened for business as a 
member of the Federal Reserve System. Edwin Mead is 
President; Robert E. Warfield, Jr., Vice President and 
Cashier; and Robert E. Kilpatrick, Assistant Cashier. 


Capital totals $150,000 and surplus $100,000. 
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The First Half: Prosperity Pattern Continues 


In many respects, the discussions of the nation’s business 
activity that took place during the first half of 1956 remind 
one of any discussion in which two or more persons dis- 
agree and seek to settle their differences by asking another 
person’s opinion, only to get the answer “It depends on 
which way you look at it and who is doing the looking.” 
Some business analysts, for example, looked at the decline 
in automobile sales and production and the growth in busi- 
ness inventories and saw the beginning of an extended 
downturn in the nation’s economic activity. Others con- 
centrating their view upon the growth in new plant and 
equipment expenditures predicted continued expansion. In 
the Sixth District, similar pessimistic and optimistic views 
were expressed. 

Now at mid-year, we can base our analysis on more 
comprehensive data such as estimates of personal income, 
rather than form judgments on the basis of individual 
indicators. The pattern emerging indicates that in the Sixth 
Federal Reserve District general prosperity prevailed. Eco- 
nomic growth showed up in each major sector and each 
state of the District. In many cases, the rate of growth 
in the District exceeded that in the nation. 


New Income Records Set 


District residents received more dollars between January 
and June of this year than in any other six-month period 
in history. Preliminary estimates by this Bank indicate 
that personal income, seasonally adjusted, was 5 percent 
greater than the previous six-month record—the last half 
of 1955—and 9 percent more than the first half of 1955. 
With consumer prices fairly stable, the gains achieved 
were real. This is the tenth consecutive year in which 
District income has moved upward. 

All District states shared in the growth over the first 
half of 1955. Florida, with a gain of a little less than 10 
percent, led the District states into higher ground. Ala- 
bama, Georgia, Louisiana, Mississippi and Tennessee each 
outstripped the national gain of 7 percent. 


Personal Income in District States 
percent increase first half 1956 from first half 1955 
ce) 2 4 6 8 10 12 14 


FARM_INCOME 


NONFARM_INCOME 


WAGES & SALARIES: 
Government 


Transp., Comm., & Pub. Util. 


Fin., Ins., Real Est. 


Mfg. & Mining 
Construction 
Trade & Service 
Other 


PROPRIETORS’ & PROPERTY 


TRANSFER PAYMENTS 


TOTAL 


Depending upon income are the size and character of 
consumer spending and saving. Generally, as income rises, 
the standard of living becomes higher and the economic 
well-being of the community is improved. To those inter- 
ested in the progress of the South, therefore, the record’ 
for the last six months should be especially pleasing. 

Anyone visiting a retail store recently does not have to 
look at the sales statistics to conclude that consumers are 
spending their increased take-home pay. The crowded 
counters and jingling cash registers are proof that the 
average worker is both willing and able to buy. Near the 
end of June, the pace of retail sales quickened further. 


Source of Wages and Salaries 
Sixth District States 
First Half, 1956 


The purchasing power of District inhabitants was fur- 
ther augmented by a continued willingness to incur 
instalment debt. Consumer credit outstanding at District 
commercial banks, for example, grew about 30 million 
dollars during the first six months of this year, as exten- 
sions continued to run slightly ahead of repayments. That 
such growth was attained despite the slump in automobile 
sales is all the more remarkable. Apparently, a greater 
proportion of new cars is being sold on credit today than 
was true a year ago. 


Government Employees Make Gains 


Every source of income for which tabulations were made 
showed a gain over last year. The greatest dollar gains 
were registered by government payrolls. During the last 
six months, both the number of government employees 
and their average earnings increased. Federal workers 
received a pay boost averaging 712 percent in June 1955. 
This meant 34 million more income dollars to District 
residents during the first six months of 1956 than they 
would have had otherwise. 

Attempts by state and local authorities to keep their 
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pay scales in line with wages paid by firms in their areas 
have also contributed to the expanded government pay- 
rolls. Since on. out of every six non-agricultural employees 
in this District works for Federal, state, or local authori- 
ties, the impact of these increases was substantial. The 
manufacturing and mining sector, however, continues to 
make the largest dollar contribution to District income. 


Manufacturing Payrolls Up 


The healthy 9-percent increase in manufacturing payrolls 
in the District obscures weakness in textiles and lumber- 
ing, two of the District’s most important employers. Textile 
producers, apparently on the down-side of their two-year 
cycle, have not been able to maintain the pace of 1955. 
In the lumber industry, the District’s second most im- 
portant employer, a similar situation prevailed. The num- 
ber of board feet of Southern pine cut at a selected sample 
of mills, for example, was 8 perceni less than that for the 
first half of 1955. 


On the other hand, metals producers and fabricators 
have had an especially good winter and spring. Steel pro- 
duction in the Birmingham area this year, until the recent 
strike at Tennessee Coal and Iron, was averaging 94.4 
percent of capacity, compared with 83.7 percent a year 
earlier. Payrolls at chemical and paper plants also showed 
sizable increases. On balance, over-all increases recorded 
in number of workers employed and hourly earnings have 
offset declines in the average work week and the weak- 
ness in textiles and lumbering. 


Construction a Weak Spot? 


Trends in construction were also mixed, Residential build- 
ing in this District seemed to be faring better than in the 
nation during most of the first half of 1956. Some observ- 
ers concluded that the actual number of dwelling units 
started did not increase as much as the dollar figures on 
residential contracts awarded indicated, however, since 
those figures reflected a rise in construction costs and the 
building of larger and more expensive units. Recently, 
signs of a slowing down in new houses started have been 
more definite: In June, the value of residentiai contracts 
awarded was below values recorded earlier. 

Business construction, however, has undoubtedly 
reached new highs. Non-residential contract awards in the 
District during the first five months of 1956 were almost 
one-fifth greater than that period last year. Expenditures 
for new plant and equipment were at a peak during the 
first half of 1956 in both the District and the nation. Pro- 
posals for industrial plant and equipment expenditures 
announced during the last six months ran almost three 
times greater than those in the first half of 1955. 

In the first quarter, the aluminum and chemical indus- 
tries were responsible for the largest dollar share of expan- 
sion announcements; but since early spring, the aircraft, 
paper, and chemical producers have taken the lead. The 
multi-million-dollar Howard Hughes aircraft facilities in 
Florida and the Lockheed Atomic Installation in North 
Georgia were among the largest new projects announced. 
Although recent developments have clouded the residential 


building picture, the boom in plant and equipment expend. 

itures by business concerns seems to be keeping opera. 

tions in the construction industry at capacity. 
Agriculture Moves Ahead 

The income experience of District farmers was one of the 


outstanding features of the first half. Agricultural income lie 


is estimated to be 15 percent greater than in the sam: 
period last year, despite lower prices for hogs and broiler 
and a few other commodities. Apparently, increased mar. 
ketings of these commodities took up the slack. Farmer 
taking their higher yields of milk, eggs, and fruit and 
vegetable crops to market were further cheered by higher 
prices. Cash receipts rose. Gains in Florida were especially 
noteworthy; citrus growers enjoyed a strong demand and 
higher prices for their products throughout the greater part 
of their marketing season. 

It must be remembered, of course, that the first half 
typically accounts for between a quarter and a third of 
annual agricultural income. The true status of the agricul- 
tural producer in terms of income will not be evident unti 
the marketing effort of the fall harvest is made. Although 
the improvements in farm income are heartening, some 
observers feel that the yields achieved last year will b: 
hard to match and that prices will likely recede as the 
marketing season advances. 


Adding Up 


Thus, as we look at the record made upon the District's 
economic chart by the first half of 1956, we are led to 
several conclusions. District wage earners increased in 
number, worked fewer hours, but received more per hour 
worked and brought home more dollars to their families. 
These dollars were spent readily. Farmers also fared 
fairly well. 

If a composite indicator of the Sixth District economy 
similar to Gross National Product were available, it would 
undoubtedly show a continuation of growth in the value 
of goods and services produced and consumed. That this 
is true despite the weakness in automobile production 
and sales, the slide in textiles and lumbering, and the pro- 
longed work stoppage in the steel industry of Birmingham 
bespeaks the strength of the growth we have experienced. 


LEON T. KENDALL 


Economic Study No. 5 


“The Southern Pine Industry in the Sixth District,” a 
special study recently completed in the Research De- 
partment of this Bank, is available for distribution. 
The study includes an analysis of the industry’s his- 
tory, its resources, its production patterns, and its 
financial needs, as well as problems that it has solved 
and problems that still exist. 

Similar studies published previously and also avail- 
able are: Economic Study No. 1, Balance Sheet of 
Agriculture; No. 2, Tufted Textiles; No. 3, The 
Cypress Lumber Industry, and No. 4, The Horticu:- 
tural Specialty Industry in the Sixth District. 

Address requests to: Research Department, Federal 
Reserve Bank of Atlanta, Atlanta 3, Georgia. 
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Sixth District Statistics 


Condition of 27 Member Banks in Leading Cities 


Instalment Cash Loans 


Percent Change 


Volume Outstandings 

June 1956 from dune 1956 from 

No. of May June May June 

Lender Lenders 1956 1955 1956 1955 
Federal credit unions . . . . . 40 +33 +8 +4 +18 
State creditunions . . .... 17 +1 +27 +4 +21 
Industrial banks... 8 —0 +34 +1 +6 
Industrial loan companies . . . 11 $8 —6 +0 +6 
Small loan companies . . . . . 32 +6 +10 +1 +7 
Commercial banks . ..... 32 +14 —6 +4 +14 


Retail Furniture Store Operations 


Percent Change June 1956 from 


Item May 1956 June 1955 
Instalment and other credit sales... . . —2 +6 
Accounts receivable, end of month... . . +0 +6 
Collections during month . . . .. —0 +9 
Inventories, end of month. ....... —l +6 
Wholesale Sales and Inventories* 
Percent Change 
Sales Inventories 
June 1956 from June 1956 from 
No. of May June No. of May June 
Type of Wholesaler Firms 1956 1955 Firms 1956 1955 
Grocery, confectionery, meats . . 26 —8 +9 14 —1 +16 
Edible farm products . .... 17 —14 —16 
Drugs, chems., allied prods.. . . 13 +8 
Furniture, home furnishings. . . 9 +3 +21 +1 —17 
Electrical, electronic and 

appliance goods . ..... 210 —21 —14 10 +1 +6 
Hardware. . .. —7 +14 14 —2 +3 
Plumbing and heating goods o« —7 +15 11 —2 +3 
Lumber, construction materials . 8 —13 +3 

Machinery: equip. and supplies : 
Industrial . 2... wwe +8 +40 21 +17 +38 


*Based on information submitted by wholesalers participating in the Monthly Wholesale 
Trade Report issued by the Bureau of the Census. 


Department Store Sales and Inventories* 


Percent Change 

Sales Inventories 
June 1956 from 6 Months June 30, 1956, from 
May June 1956 from May 31. June 30, 
Place 1956 1956 1955 1956 1955 
ALABAMA ....... +8 +7 —5 +7 
Birmingham. . .. .. —13 +4 +5 —6 +4 
Mobile. ....... +10 +8 
Montgomery. . . .. . —13 +10 +3 
FLORIDA, .......—10 +11 +10 5 +12 
St. Ptrsbg- Tampa Area . —6 +7 
St. Petersburg . . . . —7 +10 +8 +14 
Tampa. —6 +6 +6 ws ee 
GEORGIA. ....... —I5 +5 +2 —6 +0 
Atlanta**. —17 +3 +1 —2 
Augusta... .... +12 +1 we 
Columbus. ...... +6 +3 +14 

+13 +7 —7 —3 
Rome** —18 +10 +19 AG ae 

LOUISIANA. ..... . —13 +8 +9 —7 +10 

Baton Rouge. . . . . . —14 +25 +13 —6 +29 
New Orleans... . . —15 +4 +7 +4 
MISSISSIPPI! ..... —15 +3 +6 —2 —0 
Jackson. . +3 +4 —1 —0 
Meridian** —14 +2 +8 oe 
TENNESSEE... .... —13 +11 +5 —6 +11 
Bristol (Tenn. & Va.)** . —4 +6 +4 —-9 +13 
Bristol-Kingsport- 

Johnson City**. . . —5 +8 +5 
Chattanooga. .... —14 +7 +4 
Knoxville... ....—10 +12 +5 —6 +20 
Nashville... —16 +13 +4 —2 +11 

MOrRICT... —12 +9 +7 —6 +7 


*Reporting stores account for over 90 percent of total District department store sales. 

**In order to permit publication of figures for this city, a special sample has been con- 
structed that is not confined exclusively to department stores. Figures for non-depart- 
ment stores, however, are not used in computing the District percent changes. 


(In Thousands of Dollars) 


Percent Change 

July 18, 1956, from 

July 18, June20, July20, June 20, July 20, 

Item 1956 1956 1955 1956 1955 
Loans and investments— 

Loans—Net ..... « 1,791; 1,770,950 1,529,400 +1 +17 
Loans—Gross ... 1,816, ay 1,779,593 1,553,225 +2 +17 

Commercial, industrial, ‘and 

agricultural loans. . . 953,603 954,187 855,215 —0 +12 
Loans to brokers and 

dealers in securities . . 36,247 35,617 23,944 +2 +51 
Other loans for purchasing 

or carrying securities. . 53,905 49, 41,158 +8 +31 

Real estate loans . . . . 62,430 161,411 144,292 +1 +13 

Loans tobanks. .... 9,482 17,847 18,121 +65 +63 

Other loans . ..... 571,220 0,848 470,495 +0 +21 
Investments—Total . 1,511,636 1,571,571 1,725,384 —12 

Bills, certificates, 

andnotes. .... . 453,148 520,228 620,513 —13 —27 

U.S.bonds 748,463 738,698 5,66. +1 

Other securities . . . . 310,025 312,645 329,210 —6 
Reserve with F. R. Bank =a 520,274 510,033 —3 —2 
Cashinvault....... 51,728 51,069 49,057 +1 +5 
Balances with domestic banks 279, 387 270,216 244,304 +3 +14 
Demand deposits adjusted . 2,362,107 2,380,738 2,343,612 —1 +1 
Time deposits ...... - 638,904 632,283 +2 +3 
U. S. Govt. deposits . 78,997 111,857 107,988 —29 —27 
Deposits of domestic banks . 713,150 668,100 623,066 +7 +14 
Borrowings 12,50C 71,000 —82 


Debits to Individual Demand Deposit Accounts 


(In Thousands of Dollars) 


Percent Change 


June 1956 from — 
dune May June May June from 
1956 1956 1955 1956 1955 1955 
ALABAMA ... 1,154,563 1,196,057 1,063,341 +9 +20 
Anniston . . . 42,614 38,031 33,948 +12 +26 +17 
Birmingham . . . 2,730 670,157 599,577 +9 +28 
Dothan... . 23,603 23,751 19,078 —l +24 +18 
Gadsden 30,749 30, 29,537 —0 +4 +8 
Mobile. .... 246, 252,519 4,969 —2 +10 +12 
Montgomery . . . 118,505 138,655 117,005 —15 +1 +6 
Tuscaloosa* . . . 39,778 42,0! 39,227 —5 +1 +9 
FLORIDA. .... 2,203,218 2,242,238 1,976,984 —2 +11 +13 
Jacksonville . . . 598,2 578,736 585 +3 +6 +13 
Miami . . 598,787 605,32 334 —l +18 +14 
Greater Miami* . 908,690 949,026 795,667 —4 +14 +13 
Orlando. .... 138,012 136,820 124,053 +1 +411 +10 
Pensacola... . 7, 73.877 +5 +21 +19 
St. Petersburg . . 123,115 130,067 112,270 —5 +10 +8 
ampAa . . 280,118 277,518 3,71 +1 +415 +14 
West Palm Beach* 77,2 96.194 72,196 —20 +7 +12 
GEORGIA 2,147,713 2,189,663 2,040,339 —2 +5 +8 
Albany. ... 51, 53,2 46,5: +8 
Atlanta. . . . 1,489,545 1,518,627 1,427,779 —2 +4 +8 
Augusta... 96,193 93,556 91,9 +3 +5 —0 
Brunswick. . . . 18,945 16,865 14,533 +12 +30 +23 
Columbus... 7,936 99,112 +8 +9 
Elberton oe 6,559 7,456 5,238 —12 +25 +36 
Gainesville* . . 46,261 45,958 39,326 +1 +18 +22 
Griffin® .... 15, 15,261 13,950 +1 +11 +10 
Macon ..... 107,256 107,067 96,790 +0 +11 +7 
Newnan. .... 13,398 14,918 11,503 —10 +16 +12 
Rome*..... 37,88: 38,8: 36,315 —2 +4 +9 
Savannah . . . 141,615 154,272 143,887 —2 +7 
Valdosta... 25,036 24,497 22,178 +2 +13 +12 
LOUISIANA. . . 1,441,399 1,531,368 1,360,996 —6 +6 +8 
Alexandria* . . . 61,791 63,173 54,876 —2 +13 +19 
Baton Rouge. . . 165,811 165,773 164,335 +0 +1 +4 
Lake Charles. . . 77,429 75,1 08: +3 +14 +13 
New Orleans . . . 1,136,368 1,227,226 1,073,703 —7 +6 +8 
MISSISSIPPI . . . 261,671 272,313 251,002 +4 +9 
Hattiesburg . . . 26,942 29,114 23,590 —7. +14 +19 
Jackson... 184,232 191,315 180,075 +2 +8 
Meridian... . 33,842 5,1 31,112 —4 +9 +12 
Vicksburg... - 16,655 16,753 16,225 —1 +3 +2 
TENNESSEE ... 1,091,624 1,119,725 1,085,547 —3 +1 +7 
. ... 36,473 33,436 31,742 +9 +15 +13 
Chattanooga. . . 7,663 263,536 —2 +4 +12 
Johnson City* . . 35,602 35,266 33,954 +1 +5 +11 
Kingsport* ... 61,384 868 63,828 +3 = +5 
Knoxville . . . 156,408 159,530 178,672 —2 —12 5 
Nashville... . 544, 528,783 +3 +9 
SIXTH DISTRICT 
32 Cities . . . . 7,578,458 7,777,612 7,106,462 -3 +7 +11 
UNITED STATES 
345 Cities. . . .186,540,000 185,584,000 177,908,000 +1 +5 +9 


*Not included in Sixth District totals. 
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e e e 
Sixth District Indexes 
1947-49 = 100 
Nonfarm Manufacturing Manufacturing Construction Furniture Store 
Employment Employment Payrolls Contracts Sales* /** 
May Apr May May Apr. May May Apr. May June May June June May June 
1956 1956 1955 1956 1956 955 1956 1956 1955 1956 1956 1955 1956 1956 1955 

ADJUSTED 

District Total . . ... . 127 127 123r 116 118r 116r 177 180 168r 109p 106r 102 
Alabama ....... 114 116 113r 105 111 108r 150 169 153r 114p =: 113 101 
Florida. ....... 150 150r 151 149 146r 226 204r 119 lllr 110 
Georgia. 127 127 123r 123 123r =: 122r 187 186 175r 113p 105 
Louisiana. ..... - 122 121 118r 99 99 101r 162 163 154r 116p 114 114 
Mississippi... . 121 121 121r 120 121r 121r 193 181r 

119 120 117r 118 118 116r 181 181 169r 89p 90r 75 

District Total . . . . 126 127 122r 116 118 116r 175 180 166r 114p 111r 106 
114 116 113r 104 lllr 106 149 169 152r 211 383 338 122p 115 108 | 
| ee ee 148 154 143r 151 152 146r 226 225 204r 270 358 306 121 113r =: 112 
Georgia... .. 1... 127 127 122 121 120r 184 186 171r 331 325 356 117p = =:116 109 
Louisiana... . 120 120 116r 98 97 100r 159 158 151r 243 693 276 123p 121 
Mississippi... ... 121 121lr =120r 119 120 120r 193 193r 181r 185 394 252 
Tennessee... . 1. s 120 120 117r 117 118 115r 179 179 168r 189 251 215 95p 97r 

Department Store Sales and Stocks** Other District Indexes y 
Adjusted Unadjusted j j 
June May June June May June ay 
1956 1956 1955 1956 1956 1955 . 1956 1956 1955 1956 1956 1955 
DISTRICT SALES*. 147p 146 136r 143 12ir Construction contracts* . . . . 380r 304 
1 Residential. ....... 230 334r 262 
143 148 139r 121 40 118 Other 269 336 
Baton Rouge. . . . . 125p 132 100r 121p 136 97r Petrol. pro 
ia. Ke ee 111 114 108 103 100 Cotton consumption** .... 90 96 99r 87 97 96r 
Jacksonville ora ae 128 125 119 112 5 105r Furniture store stocks* ose ao lllr 107 111 112r 104 
Knoxville. ...... 148 143 133 137 147 122 Turnover of demand deposits* . . 21.0 22.3 20.8 21.0 21.4 208 2 
Macon . 147 151 130r 140 147 124 10 leading cities . 23.4 24.0 23.1 22.3 22.7 22.1 
Nashville. .... 133 129 123 140 109 Outside 10 leading cities. . 17.5 188 17.4 17.5 17.9 174 
New Orleans... .. . 136 146 13lr 121 137 116r May Apr. May May Apr. May 
Area . 1956 1956 1955 1956 956 1955 
Elec. power prod., total** . . . .. na. 275 240 
PERT ; 161 57 161r 
1To permit publication of figures for this city, a special sample has been constructed : 
that is not confined exclusively to department stoves. Figures for non-department stores, Fabre 
however, are not used in computing the District index. ii3 109 

Sixth area only. Other totals for entire six states. Lor, welll prod. furn. & fix. 84 84 

aily average basis. 

Sources: Nonfarm and mfg. emp. and payrolls, state depts. of labor; cotton consumption, Paper and allied prod. . _ = ad 2 pred rod 
U. S. Bureau Census; construction contracts, F. W. Dodge Corp.; furn. sales, dept. store Ohi ae 95 94 o7r 93 94 O6r 
sales, turnover of dem. dep., FRB Atlanta; petrol. prod., Bureau of Mines; elec. Trans. equip hate ema abana 186 183 180r 188 188 182r 
power prod., Fed. Power Comm. Indexes calculated by this Bank. — cee - 

r Revised. p Preliminary. n.a. Not available. 
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